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in quicksand. The outlet end is provided with a return bend, which prevents the siphon from becoming unsealed, and at the summit there is attached a 2%-in. pipe through which accumulations of gases and air are removed by means of an air pump at the sewage pumping station. In regard to the operation of this siphon Norman Z. Ball, Engineer, Division of Water and Sewers of Norfolk writes (1927) as follows
The only trouble we have had in the operation of this sewer of which I know, occuired about 3 years ago. We had trouble maintaining our vacuum on the siphon so we installed a new vacuum pipe but this failed to correct the trouble. We then began sounding along the main siphon and eventually located two points at which air was leaking into the siphon. On taking out these two sections we found that the sand flowing along the bottom of the pipe with the sewage had worn a V-shaped groove entirely through the oast iron On replacing these damaged sections of pipe, the siphon was restored to service and has worked satisfactorily ever since.
The best-known siphon is probably that constructed at Breslau in 1885, to carry the sewage of a population of about 5,000 people from an island in the Oder to the right bank of that river. It is hung from the superstructure of a bridge and is 493 6 ft. long and 5.9 in. in diameter. The highest point of the siphon is at the end of the bridge, and from it the descending leg drops down into a water seal in the bottom of a manhole At the summit there is a chamber in which the gases are collected. As these gather, the level of the sewage in the chamber gradually falls and finally it reaches such a point that a float inside the chamber operates a water-driven ejector, which sucks off the gases and is finally closed by the rising of the float This siphon, which was the first of several of the same type in Breslau, although expensive, proved an economical substitute for an inverted siphon which would have been very costly on account of local conditions.
Extensive use is made of siphons in Potsdam, where one of them has been, employed, in fact, as an intercepting sewer At each point of interception the dry-weather sewage is discharged into a chamber, where it first deposits any silt or sediment in a sump, and then passes over a wall and through a screen into the bottom of the rising leg of a siphon. At the mouth of this siphon there is a sliding valve operated by a float, and somewhat higher in the rising leg there is a ball valve The float-valve closes the siphon whenever there is a chance that the sump will be drained completely of sewage, and the ball valve is an assurance against the entrance of air. The gases and air are forced out of the siphon by water injected under pressure into the summit In order to accomplish this the two legs of the siphon must be closed, which is done by means of the valves already mentioned at the inlet end, while at the outlet end, which is at a pumping station, a valve is shut by the attendant before he